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CHAPTER  V 


THE  TEXAS  STATE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Unlike  the  civic  officials  of  the  New  England  States,  the  legislators 
of  Texas  early  realised  the  necessity  of  making  public  provision  for  the 
eduoation  of  handioapped  youths*  In  fact,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
general  public  sohool  system  in  Texas,  Governor  E#  H#  Pease  recommended  that 
speoial  provision  be  made  for  the  education  of  defectives#  On  November  5# 
1353*  he  said  in  his  message  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives t 

We  also  need  an  institution  for  the  eduoation  of  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  where  these  unfortunates  may  b©  taught 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citizens,  and  made  useful 
members  of  society# 

Institutions  of  this  character  are  necessary  in  every 
community,  but  they  cannot  be  founded  and  supported  without 
the  care  and  patronage  of  the  ^tate#  I therefore  recommend 
that  1250,000  of  the  United  States  bonds  now  in  our  Treasury, 
be  appropriated  as  a permanent  fund  for  an  institution  for 
the  eduoation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  that  pro- 
vision be  mad©  for  the  erection  of  these  institutions  as 
soon  os  the  income  of  these  funds  will  permit# 

If  we  would  create  and  encourage  among  our  citizens 
a spirit  of  independence  and  attachment  for  their  am  State, 
we  ought  to  furnish  them  with  all  those  facilities  for  and 
ameliorating  their  mental,  social  and  physio al  conditions, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world*  We  do 
have  the  means  of  doing  this  without  imposing  any  enormous 
burden  upon  our  citizens,  and  if  wo  neglect  to  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opportunity,  we  shall  be  justly  charged  with 
being  unmindful  of  the  high  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
rest  upon  us#* 

Acting  upon  Governor  Pease's  recommendation,  the  Legislature  of  Texas 
on  August  16,  I856,  appropriated  110,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  asylum 
for  the  blind#  The  act  read  as  follows? 


^Frederick  Eby,  The  Development  of  Education  in  Texas, 

(1925),  pp#  28 -fmz 
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Section  X*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  that  the  sum  of  $10,000  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  appropriated  and  sot  apart  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  of 
this  state,  which  shall  be  located  at  Austin,  Texas  *^ 

Four  days  later,  on  August  30,  I856,  the  Legislature  appropriated  land  for 

the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  blind  and  other  defectives*  The 

act  read* 

Section  X*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  that  100,000  ©ores  of  land  be,  and  the  same 
is  hereby  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  a lunatic  Asylum, 
and  a like  ©mount  of  land  for  the  benefit  of  a Deaf,  Dumb, 

Blln<^  and  Orphan  Asylum*  ^ 

In  line  with  these  provisions,  Governor  Pease  appointed  a board  of  five 
trustees  whose  duties  were  to  administer  the  funds  of  the  institution  for 
the  blind,  to  rent  a suitable  building  for  the  housing  of  the  students, 
and  to  appoint  a superintendent  and  other  officers  A 

A sit©  for  the  school  ms  selected  at  Austin,  and  on  December  1,  1856, 
it  was  opened  under  the  name  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind*5  The  first  pupils 
arrived  on  December  19,  1856*  During  this  first  year  the  total  enrollment 
consisted  of  seven  boys*0'  The  instruction  staff  was  composed  of  two  teachers 
one  for  literary  subjects  and  one  for  music#?  As  a place  to  house  the  school 
the  residence  of  Washington  L#  Hill  was  leased  by  the  State  for  an  annual 
rental  of  #900*G  Students  were  charged  $75  per  year  for  board  and  tuitltaaj 
those  unable  to  pay  wore  admitted  free*  At  this  time,  it  was  stipulated 


E*l.  itogers,  "The  History  of  Legislation  Bela  ting  to  the  Public 
Schools,”  Unpublished  Master’s  Thesis,  Southern  Methodist 
-University,  (1950),  p*19^* 
rXdem, 

Allen,  "History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in  the 
-United  States,"  Unpublished  manuscript,  (l9l#6|P#  p.13* 

E.  Rogers,  op.  cii.,  p*^* 

$W*  E.  Allen,  oj>*  oit*,  p*!!*.* 
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also  that  pupils  furnish  their  own  clothing*^ 

The  first  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  Dr*  S*  W. 

Baker,  who  served  from  September,  1356#  to  February  25#  1059#  at  which  time 
he  was  removed  from  office  by  the  Board  of  Trustees* 

In  February,  1858#  the  State  Legislature  appropriated  #12,500  for  the 
purchase  and  improvements  of  a site  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  school# 
The  Board  of  Trustees  secured  buildings  at  19th  Street  and  Last  Avenue  in 
Austin*^  This  site  is  now  known  as  the  ’’Little  Garapus*"  The  school  for 
the  blind  remained  at  this  location  until  1917*  After  its  removal,  the  title 
to  the  "Little  Campus*  property  was  transferred  to  the  University  of  Texas 
by  the  Thirty-Ninth  Legislature  in  1925*^ 

From  the  year  1858  until  1874#  'there  were  eight  different  superinten- 
dents of  the  school  for  the  blind,  five  of  whom  were  medical  doctors*  The 
following  is  a list  of  superintendents  serving  during  this  periods 


Dr.  James  H*  Li^itfoot,  1058-1860 
Dr*  S.  G.  Haynit,  1860-1862 
Mr*  W*  A.  Smith,  1862-1866 
Mr*  Henry  Siomas#  1866-1867 
Dr*  8.  M.  Baker,  1867-1870 
Dr*  A.  H.  Mills,  1870-1871 
Dr*  John  T*  Alexander,  1871-1072 
Rev.  E.  M*  Whoelock,  1872-1874 


In  1865#  on  account  of  -the  "disturbed  condition  of  the  oountry  and  the 
demoralised  state  of  political  life  and  the  influence  of  the  period  of  recon- 
struction,” the  institution  was  closed  for  one  year*  In  1866,  under  Governor 


^ Doris  Ouida  Robinson,  "The  Education  of  Handicapped  Children  in 
Texas,”  Unpublished  Master* s Thesis,  Southern  Methodist 
10  University,  (1940),  p.19* 

Texas  School  for  Blind,  "Minutes  of  the  Board  of  trustees," 

H (February,  1858)* 

^ W#  E.  Allen,  op*  oit*,  p*l4* 

Texas  School  Tor  ITi'nd,  "Audit  Report, " (September  1,  1941  to 
August  31#  1944)#  pp. 18-19* 
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Throckmorton’ s administration,  the  school  was  reopened* 

Superintendent  Iheolook,  in  his  report  of  1872,  outlined  the  objectives 
of  the  school  thus* 

the  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  not  an  asylvm  proper, 
nor  an  infirmary  for  the  restoration  of  vision,  still  less 
a hospital— or  almshouse,  but  an  educational  and  industrial 
home,  whose  central  principle  is  to  render  the  blind  self- 
dependent  and  self-supporting* 

It  claims  to  he  a school,  like  other  schools,  having 
its  course  of  study  and  its  system  of  discipline,  but  un- 
like other  schools,  in  general,  it  embraces  a neohanioal 
department  for  the  training  of  its  pupils  in  industrial 
work. 

Experience  has  decisively  shown  that  under  proper 
training,  the  education  of  the  blind  has  borne  good  fruit 
in  the  formation  of  teachers,  mechanics,  manufacturers, 
music  teachers,  choristers,  organists,  piano  tuners*  * 

these  aims  have  served  as  guiding  principles  throughout  the  succeeding  years 

of  the  Institution* 

In  187 ht  Dr.  Frank  Rainey  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  school  „ 
ISader  his  supervision  the  enrollment  was  increased  to  thirty-one  pupils, 
tix©  course  of  study  improved,  and  the  teaching  staff  enlarged*  More  empha- 
sis was  placed  upon  the  teaohing  of  music  j and,  in  addition,  the  boys  were 
taught  to  make  brooms  and  to  cane  chairs  j the  girls  were  taught  beadworfc* 

The  academic  subjects  offered  were*  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  etymology,  English  grammar,  algebra,  physical  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  and  English  literature.  Dr*  Rainey  introduced  the  "Froebel 

IE 

method  of  kindergarten  instruction* 

the  first  class  to  be  graduated  from  the  school  was  the  on®  of  I860* 


Texas  School  for  Blind,  Catalogue,  { 1930-31)#  P*53« 
gH*  8.  thrall.  Pictorial  History  of  Texas,  (1879),  pp*732-735* 
^ W,  E*  Allen,  op . olt *7~PP *1^-19 * 
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Under  Dr*  Rainey* s administration  the  enrollment  increased  from  thirty-one 
pupils  in  187h  to  a total  of  one-hundred  and  sixty-three  in  18gi|.  During 
the  year  I89ij.,  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  recognised  as  a first-olass 


At  Dr*  Rainey* s request,  a committee  from  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Texas  visited  the  institution,  and  after  a 
close  investigation  as  to  work  being  done  in  the  school,  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  higher  classes,  the  committee 
recommended  it  be  placed  on  the  list  of  auxiliary  schools, 
which  entitles  its  graduates  to  enter  the  State  University 
without  examination,  a standard  which  only  a limited  number 
of  high  schools  of  the  state  have  attained*  ' 

Thus  another  milestone  in  the  progress  of  the  school  was  attained* 

In  I89U,  Dr*  Rainey  resigned  to  be  suooeeded  by  Dr*  E.  P*  Benton,  who 
served  until  1901*  During  Dr*  Benton* s administration,  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, in  I899,  passed  a resolution  requiring  that  all  teaohers  for  the 
sohool  be  certified*^® 

In  1905#  the  Legislature  changed  the  name  of  the  sohool  to  the  Blind 

Institute!  and  in  1915#  the  present  name  of  Texas  School  for  the  Blind  was 
19 

adopted*  7 Also,  during  tills  same  session  the  Thirty-Fourth  Legislature 

appropriated  #500,000  to  build  an  entirely  new  sohool  plant*  A new  site  of 

seventy-three  acres  in  Northwest  Austin  was  donated  by  the  citizens  of  the 

city,  and  construction  of  new  fireproof  buildings,  on  the  cottage-plan,  was 
20 

begun.  The  Thi rty-Fif th  Legislature  made  an  additional  appropriation  of 
#152,000  to  complete  the  program* ^ The  sohool  took  up  residence  in  its 


1,  19&1  to 

August  31,  I9I4JU) » pp.  18-19. 

”T  Doris  Ouida  Robinson,  op*  oit»,  p*  22* 

Texas  Sohool  for  Blind Audi t Report,”  (September  1,  19i4  bo 
August  51,  19U0#  P*10# 


8*  S.  Thrall,  op.  cit*,  pp.  752-735. 
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new  quarters  in  the  fall  of  1917* 


22 


Under  a general  sohool  law  of  1927#  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind 
beoaxae  an  Independent  Sohool  District  and  thus  receives  its  share  of  the 


The  following  is  a list  of  superintendents  from  1901  to  the  present 

timet 


The  increasing  length  in  the  terms  of  service  of  these  men  has  its  signifi- 
cance in  the  progressive  program  of  the  school* 

Although  the  Te«as  Sohool  for  the  Blind  is  an  eduoational  institution, 
it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Control#  and  the  appropriations 
for  its  operation  and  maintenance  are  included  with  the  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions.^ The  superintendent  is  the  administrative  head  of  the  school  and 
chief  disbursing  officer,  and  is#  therefore,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Control 

The  general  functions  of  the  school  are  divided  into  three  classes t 

(1)  The  teaching  of  general  educational  subjects,  in 
order  that  the  students  may  receive  an  education  which  they 

would  not  be  able  to  acquire  through  ordinary  ©duoational 
methods* 


H*  L*  iPiner, 

H*  M*  Brasher, 

S*  I*  Hornbook, 
F*  M*  Bralley, 

«J*  H*  Gillespie, 
E*  E*  B ram latte, 
M*  B*  Brown, 

A*  C*  Ellis, 

W*  E*  Allen, 


1901-1906 

1906- 1907 

1907- 1908 
1908-1910 

1910- 1911 

1911- 1923 
1923-1927 
1927-1930 


1930-  to  date 


exas  School  for  Blind,  Catalogue,  (1930-31),  p*  55* 

Texas  School  for  Blind,  Report,"  (September  1,  I9J4I  to 


ok  August  31#  19lil)#  p*  lb 
Ibid.,  P.  1% 
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(2)  The  teaohing  of  productive  trades  and  professions, 
in  order  that  the  students  may  be  better  able  to  ©am  liveli- 
hoods when  they  have  finished  their  educational  period* * 

(3)  The  physical  and  moral  care  of  the  students* *" 

To  accomplish  these  aims,  the  school  provides  education  for  sightless  stu- 
dents from  the  kindergarten  through  high  school*  The  High  School  Depart- 
ment is  recognised  by  the  Department  of  Education  as  a "higfc  school  of  the 
first  class*”^  Thus  students  who  take  oollege  preparatory  course®  may 
attend  any  college  in  the  State  without  entrance  examinations*  Besides  the 
oollege  preparatory  course,  the  high  sohool  also  offers  a business  course 
which  includes  such  subjects  as  advanced  typing,  commercial  law,  commercial 
arithmetic,  and  salesmanship*  Beginning  typing  is  taught  in  the  sixth  grade* 
The  Dictaphone  Method  has  been  introduced,  to  avoid  the  difficulty  and  hin- 
drance  to  speed  encountered  when  using  Braille  copy*  There  are  sixteen 
teachers  employed  in  the  Academic  Department*  Besides  the  regular  classroom 
teachers,  this  number  includes  special  teachers  for  speech,  commercial  sub- 
jects, social  science,  higher  mathematics,  general  science,  Spanish,  and 
remedial  work* 

The  library  consists  of  more  than  one  thousand  volumes  in  Braille,  a 
professional  library  for  teachers,  and  forty-eight  * talking-book”  machines* 
The  sohool  is  equipped  with  a public  address  system,  the  meter  radio 
of  which  controls  radios  in  all  the  living  units  and  in  several  olassrooms* 
This  public  address  system  serves  two  purposes*  first,  it  enables  the  super- 
intendent to  tune  into  classrooms  and  listen  to  recitations  without  inter- 

27  *dgCT* 

* "foxas  Sohool  for  Blind,  "Superintendent* s Annual  Heport  to  the 
-a  State  Board  of  Control  for  the  Year  Ending  August  31*  19U6",  p*  3« 
Cora  M*  Martin,  "A  Day  in  the  Texas  School  for  the  Blind," 

Texas  Outlook,  Vol.  XXIV,  (December,  19^0),  p*  16. 
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ruptlng  olass  procedure;  and  secondly,  it  gives  students  aooess  to  all  radio 
programs  of  an  educational  nature* 

A modem  chi ld-ao counting  record  system  has  been  installed  "In  order  that 
the  entire  school  life  of  the  child  may  be  depicted  in  a conoise  and  compre- 
hensive manner."*^  By  a glance  over  the  six  pages  of  such  a record,  a quite 
complete  pioture  may  be  had  of  a child’s  twelve  years  of  school  life. 

The  Vocational  Department  offers  training  to  those  pupils  who  show 
aptitude  for  such  work.  Boys  are  offered  industrial  training  in  such  trades 
as  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  mop  and  broom  making,  chair  caning,  and 
mattress  making.  The  Homemaking  department  offers  girls  courses  in  home 
management,  food  preparation,  hand  and  machine  sewing,  knitting,  and  cro- 
cheting* The  Vocational  and  Hoaemaking  departments  employ  five  teachers; 
one  teacher  of  piano  tuning,  two  vocational  shop  teachers,  and  two  home 
economics  teachers  (one  for  clo tiling  and  needle-arts  and  a second  for  foods)* 
The  M&sio  Department  affords  an  opportunity  for  all  students  from  the 
second  through  the  twelfth  grad©  to  study  music. Instruction  is  given  in 
piano,  voice,  choral  singing,  pipe  organ,  violin,  and  all  band  instruments. 
Superintendent  W.  K.  Allen  says,  "Music  is  not  taught  as  a vocation  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  blind,  but  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  and  as  a social  asset 

w 31 

to  those  who  take  the  training.  The  staff  of  the  Musio  Department  is  com- 
posed of  seven  teachers*  a music  direotor,  three  piano  teachers,  one  teacher 
of  voioe  and  choral  work,  one  violin  teacher,  and  a teacher  of  band  and  orches- 
tra. 

oo 

7 Texas  School  for  Blind,  "Audit  Report,"  (September  1,  19^1  to 
*0  August  31,  19U;),  P*20* 

^ Texas  School  for  Blind,  "Superintendent’s  Annual  Report  to  the 
jn  State  Board  of  Control  for  the  Year  Ending  August  31#  19^,  "p«3* 

Ibid.,  p.  h* 
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Physical  education  is  required  throughout  the  eohool  for  both  boys  and 
girls* ^ Corrective  work  is  given  to  those  pupils  requiring  it*  TVk>  physi- 
cal education  teachers  are  employed,  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the  boys* 
On  the  playground,  reoreation  is  offered  by  suoh  games  as  football,  volley- 
ball, soft-ball,  and  o roquet,  and  the  aotivity  of  roller-ska ting*  For  in- 
door reoreation,  the  students  play  gomes  with  cards,  dominoes,  and  checkers* 
Bach  Saturday  night  they  are  entertained  with  moving  pictures  in  the  school 
auditorium,  for,  with  the  invention  of  sound-movies,  the  blind  can  enjoy 
this  form  of  entertainment*  Occasional  dances,  parties,  and  picnics  provide 
additional  social  life  for  the  pupils* 

A hospital,  staffed  with  two  nurses,  is  maintained  by  the  school*^ 

One  oculist,  one  physician,  and  one  dentist,  who  are  part-time  employees, 
provide  medical  services  for  all  the  students*  Records  are  maintained 
showing  the  number  of  their  visit®,  examinations  mad®,  and  other  services 
rendered*^4 

A graduate  dietitian  plans  and  supervises  the  preparation  of  all  the 
food  for  the  institution, so  that  both  staff  and  students  are  assured  of 
a well-balanced  and  adequate  diet* 

The  present  plant  consists  of  an  administration  building,  three  girls* 
domitorles,  three  boys*  dormitories,  superintendent’s  house,  employees* 
dormitory,  utility  operator’s  oottage,  storekeeper’s  cottage,  carpentry 
shop  and  laundry,  power  house,  industrial  building,  garages,  and  kinder- 
garten building*^  The  plant  is  built  on  the  modem  cottage-plan,  an 

??  Idem* 

Jr  Cora  M.  Martin,  op.  oit*,  p.  16* 

^ Texas  School  for  wliruJ,  "Superintendent’s  Annual  Report  to  the 
,r  State  Board  of  Control  for  the  Year  Ending  August  31»  I9i|6,"  p.  i*, 
Texas  School  for  Blind  "Audit  Report,"  (September  1,  I9i*l  to 
xA  August  31,  19J&),  p*  20. 

Ibid*,  p.  19* 
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arrangement  highly  approved  by  educators  of  the  blind,  beoauae  the  living 
conditions  in  each  oottage  can  be  made  comparable  to  home  life*  Each  cottage 
is^provided  with  radio  facilities  in  order  that  the  boys  and  girls  may  enjoy 
this  form  of  entertainment*  The  "Resident- Teacher  Plan,”  whereby  a teacher 
sits  a t each  dining  table  with  the  students,  is  in  effeot*  Superintendent 
W*  E.  Allen  Says,  ”11118  plan  has  done  much  to  prepare  our  students  for 
social  adjustment  after  leaving  school* 

Most  of  the  educational  work  in  Texas  in  behalf  of  blind  white  chil- 
dren is  centered  in  this  school*  Ihe  plant  consists  of  twenty-two  buildings, 
and  has  accomodations  for  258  students,^  though  the  enrollment  for  the 

I 

sohool  year  19itf-^8  totaled  only  179  pupils#  Training  includes  all  subjects 
necessary  for  college  entrance  and,  in  addition,  special  classes  in  commer- 
cial, Industrial,  and  vocational  subjects*  Candidates  for  Ihe  sohool  afe 
discovered  by  a field  worker,  who  through  public  sohool  authorities,  health 

nurses,  or  other  social  agenoies,  attempts  to  locate  every  blind  child  of 

39 

school  age  within  the  State*  The  age  limits  are  six  to  twenty-one  years, 
and  the  sohool  will  pay  transportation  and  maintenance  of  those  unable  to  do 
so*  Students  are  classified  according  to  their  individual  capabilities  for 
”the  primary  objeotive  is  the  welfare  of  the  ohild*"^ 

The  State  of  Texas  also  makes  provision  for  the  Kegro  blind  children 
at  a residential  sohool,  located  in  Austin*  The  Twentieth  Legislature  in 
1887,  passed  an  act  providing  authority  and  an  appropriation  of  150,000  for 

W*  E*  Allen,  Superintendent,  Texas  Sohool  for  Blind,  Personal 
Interview,  (January  27,  19148)* 

-yr,  Texas  State  Board  of  Control,  Ninth  Biennial  Report,  (1938),  p*  100* 
University  of  Texas,  The  Report  of  the  Texas  Child  Welfare  Survey, 

JlQ  "Texas  Children,”  No.  5837,  (October  1,  1938),  p.  665. 

Texas  School  for  Blind,  "Audit  Report,"  (September  1,  I9I4I  to 
August  31,  I9I4 U),  P*  21. 
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tiio  establishment  of  "an  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  of  the 
youth  of  color  of  the  State  of  Texas.  "^1  The  institution  was  known  as  the 
Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  for  Colored  Youths  until  1929  when  the  Forty- 
First  Legislature  amended  the  title  to  road  "Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum 
for  Colored  Youths  and  Colored  Orphans •” 

This  change  in  name  was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  voted  upon 
and  approved  during  this  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  "to  move 
any  and  all  orphan  negro  children  from  the  Diokaon  Colored  Orphanage  located 
near  Gilmer,  Texas,  to  Austin,  and  place  them  in  said  asyltBa."^ 

The  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  for  Colored  Youths  and  Colored  Orphans 
is  located  on  Bull  Creek  Hoad  in  Travis  County,  about  thro®  miles  northwest 
of  the  capital  building  in  Austin.  The  property  is  composed  of  ninety-five 
acres  of  land  and  the  nine  buildings  which  house  the  school.  About  sixty- 
five  acres  are  devoted  to  faming,  the  products  being  used  to  supply  the 
institution.*4^ 

The  institution  is  under  the  management  of  the  State  Board  of  Control 
and  is,  by  statutory  direction,  to  be  governed  "as  nearly  as  may  be  practi- 
cable" by  the  same  rules  as  govern  the  schools  for  white  children  having 
similar  handicaps.^4  Blind,  deaf,  and  orphan  Negro  children  from  six  to 
twenty-one  years  of  age  are  accepted  for  training.  Education  for  the  deaf 
covers  ten  grades.  The  department  for  the  blind  offers  twelve  years  of 

^ Report  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Cosaaittee  on  Organisation  and 
Economy,  Public  Welfare*  Eleemosynary  Institutions  and  Social 
j p Service  Agencies,  Part  VII,  (Deoember  15.  1932).  p.  219* 

Texas  Division  of  Child  Welfare,  Laws  of  Texas  Relating  to 
Lx  Children,  (August  25,  1932),  pp# 3^-55* 

Report"  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Organization  and 
m»  Economy,  (December  15,  1932),  p*  225* 

w University  of  Texas,  The  Report  of  the  Texas  Child  Welfare  Survey, 
“Texas  Children,"  No.  3337 » (October  1,  1938),  P*  666. 
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litj 

schooling,  including  accredited  high  sohool  work.' 

Vocational  training  is  emphasised  for  all  students  as  a means  of  self- 
support  after  leaving  school.  Boys  are  taught  shoe-repairing,  tailoring, 
carpentry,  %Poom  and  mattress  making,  ohair  caning,  and  rug  weaving,  Bae 
Home  Economics  Department  offers  girls  courses  in  cookery,  sewing,  home- 
fumishing,  and  millinery.  The  old  hospital  building  has  been  converted 
into  a school  of  beauty  culture,  Ihe  Agricultural  Department  stresses  poul- 
try, hog,  and  cattle  raising,  as  well  as  gardening  and  the  growing  of  suoh 
crops  as  corn,  oats,  and  hay*  Both  boys  and  girls  receive  practical  instruc- 
tion and  experience  in  laundry  work  by  helping  to  operate  the  institution’s 
laundry  unit. 

Music  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  and  two  music  teachers 
are  employed,  The  total  teaching  staff  for  -the  sohool  year  1947-48  is  com- 
posed of  twenty-eight  teachers,  including  both  academic  and  vocational  instruc- 
tors.^ 

According  to  information  received  from  Mr,  J.  D.  Martin,  the  superin- 
tendent, there  were,  in  January  I9L&1  seventy-nine  blind  and  partial  sighted 
students,  eighty- three  deaf,  and  sixteen  orphans  enrolled. 

The  public  schools  in  Texas  provide  education  for  a number  of  partial 
sighted  students  through  the  facilities  of  special  classes  for  exceptional 
children*  During  the  sohool  term  1947-48,  there  were  in  operation  n76  units, 
employing  160  teaohers  to  provide  special  assistance  for  5*451  children  with 
deficient  vision,  1,938  children  with  deficient  hearing.  3*034  children  with 
speech  disorders,  k,Q£7  children  with  orthopedic  handicaps,  1,480  children 

JLk 

J.  D,  Martin,  Buperin tend  ant,  Oeaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Asylum  for 
Colored  Youths  and  Colored  Orphans,  Personal  Interview, 

. , January  30,  1943, 

140  J*  D,  Martin,  Personal  Interview,  January  30,  1943 , 
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with  lowered  vitality,  and  921  ohlldren  with  nervous  disorders*"^  This 
makes  a total  of  11,831  ohlldren  for  whom  special  eduoation  facilities  are 
provided* 

Included  in  these  seventy-six  special  eduoation  units  are  two  sight 
conservation  olasses  which  are  operated  exclusively  for  children  handicapped 
by  deficient  vision*  These  classes,  located  in  the  cities  of  Dallas  and 
Houston,  are  taught  teachers  who  are  specially  trained  in  methods  of  sight 
saving* 

The  first  such  class  to  be  organised  in  Texas,  was  opened  in  the  Dallas 

Public  Schools  on  September  10,  19h5,  at  the  James  H.  Bonham  Elementary 

L8 

School.  The  following  September  this  class  was  movod  to  the  Alex  W*  Spence 
Junior  High  School. 

The  original  entries  to  the  sight  conservation  olass  were  four  girls  and 
two  boys,  but  by  the  end  of  this  first  year  the  enrollment  had  inoreased  to 
eleven  students,  varying  in  grade  a from  the  second  through  the  ninth*  During 
the  school  year  of  19L7-L&*  seven  boys  and  five  girls  were  enrolled  in  this 
olass*  Their  ages  varied  from  eight  to  seventeen  years  and  their  grade  place- 
ment, from  low  fourth  through  the  tenth* 

The  sight  conservation  classroom  is  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  building  in  order  for  the  room  to  have  a "Maximum  Light 
with  Minimum  Glare*"  The  students  use  books  printed  in  large,  clear  type 
which  they  can  easily  see*  Special,  large  ohalk  is  used  for  blackboard  work 
by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils*  Penoils  with  large,  soft,  blaok  lead  are  used 

^ State  Department  of  Eduoation,  the  Division  of  Special  Education, 

, g "Special  Eduoation  for  Exceptional  Children  in  Texas,"  (I9L8),  p*  22* 
lores  Smith,  Sight  Conservation  Teaoher  for  Dallas^  Personal 
Interview,  June  11,  19i£. 
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for  writing  on  wide- ruled  paper.  Blaok  India  ink  and  lettering  pens  are 
used  for  manuscript  writing.  The  typewriters  have  large  bulletin  type  on 
which  the  children  are  -taught  the  touoh  system  of  typing.  Oral  instruction 
is  emphasised  through  the  special  equipment  media  of  the  radio,  the  talking- 
book,  the  reoord  player,  and  the  audio-visual  projection  machine.  Ihe  black- 
board is  used  by  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  in  mathematics,  spelling,  and 
other  visual  reading  activities.  This  sight  conservation  classroom  is  also 
provided  with  a library  of  1*50  volumes  in  clear  type.  The  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  books  were  donated  by  the  Dallas  Hons  Club.4-^  the  Lions  Club 
also  provided  a H*0Q  oash  scholarship  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Miss  Loree 
Smith  to  Columbia  University,  the  summer  of  I9h5»  to  study  sight  conservation 
methods  and  techniques.  Upon  her  return  to  Dallas,  she  organized  the  sight 
saving  class. 

The  sight  conservation  class  functioning  in  Dallas  is  not  a segregated 
class.  These  partially  sighted  children  do  all  work  requiring  close  use  of 
their  eyes  in  the  specially  lighted  and  equipped  classroom  but  join  other 
groups  of  the  building  in  activities  that  do  not  require  eye  work,  namely* 
auditorium,  play,  sooial  studies,  music,  shop  work,  cooking,  art,  and  club 
activities. 

the  aim  of  the  eight  conservation  program  is  Mto  provide  an  ©duoation 
for  the  visually  deficient  child  which  is  adapted  to  his  handicap*  a normal 
school  life  and  educational  situation  for  every  child  in  accordance  with  his 
capacities  or  limitations This  program  for  the  partially  seeing  also 
seeks  to  perform  a secondary  functions  "to  promote  and  project  the  entire 

e?  Loree  Smith,  Personal  Interview,  June  11,  191*8, 

Loree  Smith,  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Bast  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  Commerce,  Texas,  (June  12,  19 IjfS),  " Teaching  the 
Exceptional  Child." 
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program  of  sight  conservation  for  all  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  Texas  State  Sohool  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Asylum  for  Colored  Youths  and  Colored  Orphans,  and  the  sight  conservation 
facilities  provided  by  the  seventy-six  special  education  units  constitute 
Texas*  provision  for  education  of  blind  and  partially  seeing  children  of 
sohool  age.  The  Texas  State  Comission  for  the  Blind  provides  training, 
placement,  and  rehabilitation  for  the  adult  blind.  The  program  of  the 
State  Commission  will  b©  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

. 


51 


Idem 
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CHAPTER  VI 

THE  TEXAS  STATE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

A blind  person  who  has  no  specific  vocational  training  is  doubly 
handicapped  when  he  tries  to  enter  the  field  of  competitive  employment* 

Those  of  school  age  have  the  opportunity  for  such  training  through  the 
facilities  of  the  two  residential  schools  for  the  blind.  However,  there 
are  many  sightless  persons  above  school  age  who  need  training  in  the  homej 
and  practically  all  of  those  trained,  either  in  the  home  or  at  the  stato 
schools,  need  assistance  in  establishing  themselves  in  desirable  occupations. 
To  meet  this  urgent  need  for  providing  training  and  placement  for  the  adult 
blind,  a State  Commission  for  the  Blind  was  established  In  1951*  by  an  aot 
of  the  Forty-Second  Legislature. ^ 

The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  composed  of  six  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  of  Texas.  Two  of  the  member® 
must  be  graduates  of  the  Texas, School  for  the  Blind.  The  term  of  office  is 
for  six  years  each*  and  the  members  serve  without  compensation  other  than 
their  necessary  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the  performance  of  offioial 
duties.  The  chairman  of  the  Commission  is  named  by  the  Governor.^ 

Ihe  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  acts  as  a policy-making  board*  It 

is  authorised  to  elect  annually  a Secretary  and  such  other  employees  as  are 

s 

necessary  for  the  functioning  of  the  Commission. 

After  the  creation  of  the  Commission  in  1931$  during  their  first 
regular  meeting  in  the  city  of  Austin,  the  members  tentatively  outlined  a 


Texas  State  Conmission  for  the  Blind,  A Report  of  the  Activities 
of  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  for  the  Period  Ending 
p December  31*  p.  1. 

5 Ibid .,  p.  2. 
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rehabilitation  program  for  the  blind*  Tine  Legislature  did  not  make  any 
appropriation  to  provide  such  rehabilitation  services  as  it  was  contemplated 
that  civio  organizations  would  make  donations  to  the  Btate  Comiaslon  for 
this  purpose,  since  various  oivio  organizations  throughout  the  State  had 
manifest  great  interest  in  this  legislation*^  However,  it  developed  that 
donations  from  such  souroes  wore  inadequate  so  the  Forty- Third  Legislature, 
in  1932*  set  aside  an  appropriation  for  th©  State  Commission  to  use  for  reha- 
bilitation and  other  services  to  the  blind*  Sinoo  that  time  she  Legislature 
has  consistently  made  appropriations  for  the  Commission*^  Those  funds  are 
matched  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  provided  by  Public  Law  113*^ 
These  state  appropriations  meet  the  salaries  of  needed  personnel,  such 

as  placement  counselors,  eye  medical  social  worker,  file  clerk,  secretary, 

7 

home  teachers,  and  others  of  th©  staff  of  sixty-two  employees*'  This  money 
also  provides  training  equipment  which  is  used  in  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  State* 

At  the  regular  session  of  the  Forty-Ulnth  Legislature,  in  192*5#  House 
Bill  3*2*7#  was  enacted  which  established  a Vocational  Beirabi  11  cation  Division 
within  the  State  Comission  for  the  Blind*0  This  legislation  gives  th©  Com- 
mission authority  to  render  rehabilitation  services  and  receive  Federal  Aid 
in  the  program*  Besides  the  services  of  vocational  guidance  and  counseling, 
vocational  training  and  placement,  this  act  also  provides  for  physical  resto- 
ration, which  means  that  “we  no  longer  train  around  a disability  but  remove 


Z Ibid.,  P.  1. 

? xdam. 

b Yemen  Liles,  “State  Commission  for  th©  Blind,  Helps  Texans  Find 
,,,  Happy,  Useful  Lives,”  Texas  Outlook,  Vol*  XXXII,  (April,  192$),  p*10, 
Idem*  ~~ 


6 


Wxas  State  Commission  for  th©  Blind,  0£*  cit»,  p*  1, 
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„9 

it  insofar  as  pcs  ' oy  medical,  surgical  or  other  therapeutic  treatment*" 

In  addition  to  these  vocational  rehabilitation  services  the  Commission  main- 
tains a register  of  all  tho  blind  persons  living  in  the  State* This 
register  shows  the  cause  and  condition  of  the  visual  defect  and  the  capacity 
for  education  and  industrial  training  in  each  case*  It  also  acts  as  a bureau 
for  information  on  miters  pertaining  to  the  blind,  assists  other  agencies  in 
developing  home  industries  among  the  sightless,  and  furnishes  materials  and 
institutes  measures  which  my  be  expedient  for  the  prevention  of  blindness*^" 
Uve  services  of  the  Commission  are  available  to  any  ^exas  citizen 
over  sixteen  years  of  age,  regardless  of  color,  sex,  creed,  or  financial 

status,  who  is  either  totally  blind  or  whose  vision  is  so  impaired  he  cannot 

12 

participate  in  regular  employment  for  which  he  is  qualified*  The  service 
of  the  physical  restoration  program  is  available  to  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age,  as  well  as  to  adults*  If  the  blind  person  is  financially  unable 
to  pay  for  the  services  he  needs,  the  expense  will  be  met  from  state  funds.  J 
Hie  entire  program  of  tho  Commission  is  directed  toward  tho  goal  of 
preparing  the  blind  to  take  their  rightful  place  in  society  and  industry* 

Mae  services  of  the  divisions  of  occupational  rehabilitation,  physical  res- 
toration, vocational  training,  and  job  placement  are  aimed  toward  pacing 
the  blind  worker  on  an  equal  basis  with  that  of  his  sighted  fellows* 

Ihe  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division  directs  its  program  toward 
conserving  "the  working  usefulness  of  persons*""^  lb  restore  a person  to 


Idem* 


l0(3aleb  P.  Patterson,  Sam  B*  McAlister,  George  C.  Hester,  State  and 
. Local  Government  in  Texas,  (I9I4D),  p,  323* 

tX  Vernen  Liles,  op*  oit.  p.  12. 
jf  Idem* 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  op*  oit.,  p*  2* 
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a state  of  Independent  earning  power  is  not  only  an  asset  to  the  individual 


but  a servioo  to  the  public  as  well*  The  rehabilitation  program  has  bean 
built  upon  the  belief  that  "The  handicapped  are  not  handicapped  at  work  for 
which  they  are  suited  and  their  ability  range  ie  as  broad  as  that  of  th© 
so-called  ’normal*  workersl”^ 

This  prog  rasa  is  designed  to  aid  any  person  with  a visual  handicap 
which  can  be  compensated  by  the  services  of  rehabilitation  with  a reasonable 
anticipation  of  permanent  employment*^  The  recipient  must  have  a central 
visual  acuity  of  2C/BOO  or  less  in  the  better  ©ye  after  correction,  or  a 

visual  field  of  which  the  widest  diameter  subtends  an  angular  distance  no 

17 

greater  than  20  degrees. 

The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  lists  the  following  "cardinal  prin- 
ciples" of  Vocational  Rehabilitations 


(a)  Early  location  of  persons  in  need  of  rehabilitation  to 

prevent  the  disintergrating  effect  of  idleness  and 

hopelessness* 

(b)  Radical  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  coupled  with  a 
vocational  diagnosis  as  the  basis  for  determining 
an  appropriate  plan  for  tho  individual* 

(c)  Vocational  counseling  to  select  suitable  fields  of 
work,  by  relating  occupational  capacities  to  job 
requirements  and  community  occupational  opportunities* 

(d)  Vocational  training  to  furnish  new  skills  where  physical 

impairments  incapacitate  for  normal  occupations,  or 
whore  skills  become  obsolete  due  to  changing  industrial 

nedds* 


(e)  Financial  assistance  to  provide  maintenance  and  trans- 
portation during  training*. 


15 

16 

17 


Idem* 

Texas  State  Commission  for  th©  Blind,  "Questions  and  Answers 
Relating  to  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services,"  (May,  1945)#  P*  4* 
Idem* 
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(f)  Placement  in  employment  to  afford  the  beat  use  of  abilities 
and  skills  in  aooordanoe  with  the  individual's  physical 
condition  and  temperament,  with  due  regard  to  safeguarding 
against  further  injuries, 

(g)  Follow-up  performance  in  employment  to  afford  adjustments 

that  may  be  necessary,  to  provide  further  medical  care  if  needed, 
to  supplement  training  if  desired,-*-^ 

Tb  this  list  of  seven  "cardinal  principles"  of  Vooational  Rehabilitation  the 

Commission  adds  an  eighth.  It  is  "that  training,  of  whatever  kind,  should 

never  be  considered  an  end  within  itself,  but  a means  to  an  end,  or  an  objeo- 
19 

tive,"  This  objective  is  an  obtainable  employment  goal.  Caution  is  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  trainee  and  the  training  agency  in  an  effort 
to  insure  successful  attainment  of  the  goal  of  placement. 

Professional  and  clerical  training  of  qualified  persons  is  sponsored 
by  the  Vocational  Hehabi  1 i ta t ion  Division  of  the  Texas  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Of  those  persons  so  sponsored,  fifteen  are  registered  in  nine 
different  colleges  and  universities  and  are  preparing  themselves  as  teachers, 

journalists,  musicians,  social  workers,  ministers,  lawyers,  and  occupational 
20 

•therapists.  Other  blind  trainees  are  receiving  courses  of  instruction  in 
home  teaching,  Swedish  massage,  and  dictaphone  operation. 

The  Sural  Rehabilitation  Section  selects,  trains,  and  places  visually 
handicapped  persons  in  agricultural  work,  Texas  is  the  first  state  to 
pioneer  in  vocational  training  especially  developed  for  the  blind  agricultural 
worker.*^  The  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  conducts  studies  of  agri- 
cultural processes  of  rural  occupations  with  the  objective  of  discovering, 
developing,  or  adapting  old  or  new  techniques  and  devices  for  the  use  of  the 


19  P*  5 

7 Texas  Stats  Commission  for  the  blind,  op.  cit., 
on  (December  31,  19W,  p*  6. 

Mem. 

Vernon  Liles,  op.  cit.,  p,  12 
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rural  blind*  This  phase  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  was  begun  in  September, 

19l*5,  when  six  sightless  men  entered  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 

22 

lege  for  the  purpose  of  studying  poultry  husbandry*  For  their  benefit 

the  college  condensed  the  regular  four-year  course  into  a one-year  course* 

Upon  completion  of  this  training  the  Commission  helped  them  secure  placement* 

One  of  the  men  started  his  own  broiler  projeot  with  more  than  50,000  day-old 

chicks*  Similar  plans  are  now  under  way  for  specially  designed  oourses  in 

23 

rabbit,  squab,  and  hog  raising,  dairying,  and  flower  and  herb  culture* 

As  a result  of  study  and  experience,  the  Texas  State  Commission  has 
date rained  that  the  "welfare  of  blind  persons  is  best  served  by  business 
enterprises  where  the  establishment  and  operation  of  such  enterprises  are 
subject  to  the  planning  and  supervision  of  the  Commission*  Therefore,  tho 
Commission  has  set  up  a Business  Enterprises  Program  to  sponsor  tho  operation 
of  vending  stands  in  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  buildings*  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year  I9I46#  there  were  twenty  vending  stands  in  operation, 

2*5 

and  by  the  end  of  the  year,  this  number  had  increased  to  thirty- two* 

The  equipment  and  original  stock  for  these  stands  Is  purchased  and 
owned  by  tho  Commission*  However,  all  profits  derived  from  the  operation  of 
each  stand  are  retained  by  the  blind  operator,  excepting  a small  fee  which 
is  paid  to  tho  Commission  to  maintain  and  develop  the  program*  Many  of  -these 

M 

individual  vending  stand  operators  clear  more  -than  $50  per  week*  In  addi- 
tion to  the  vending  stand  projeot,  the  Business  Enterprises  Section 

gf  TET2T*,  p*  13* 

^ Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  op*  oit*, 
oc  (December  31,  19W,  p*  17« 

2 Idem* 

Yemen  Liles,  op*  oit*,  p.  ll*. 
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27 

has  sponsored  the  operation  of  a mop  shop  and  a weaving  and  gift  shop. 

These  business  enterprises  have  proved  to  be  the  moat  profitable  means  of 
economic  independence  for  the  individual  blind  person  and  the  Commission 
plans  to  enlarge  this  phase  of  its  program. 

Besides  those  persona  training  for  professional,  clerical,  business, 
and  rural  employment,  there  are  a large  number  who  require  industrial  train- 
ing and  placement.  Blind  persons  have  been  trained  and  successfully  placed 
in  such  occupations  as  armament  repairmen,  garment,  mop,  and  rubber  mat 
assemblers,  bicycle  and  lawnmower  repairmen,  brake  machine  operators,  taxi 

dispatchers,  film  developers,  janitors,  nursing  attendants,  candy  packers, 

S8 

pepper  steamers,  tobacco  strippers,  and  wood  working  machine  operators. 

During  the  period  beginning  September  1,  19^5*  end  ending  December  31* 

191*6,  the  number  of  oases  rehabilitated  to  tied  199**^  As  of  December  31* 

19^6,  , there  were  1*92  active  oases  on  the  rolls  of  the  Reha  bill  tat  ion  Divi- 
30 

•ion.  Of  this  number,  thirty-two  were  persons  receiving  physical  restor- 
ation. 

The  Physical  Restoration  Section  operates  on  the  belief  that  it  is 
wiser  to  remove  a disability  by  surgioal  or  medioal  treatment  and  thus  render 
the  person  employable,  than  to  try  to  train  around  the  disability.  Physical 
restoration  services  are  provided  for  only  those  individuals  who  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  pay  for  their  own  treatment.  During  the  biennium,  September 

1,  1914**  to  August  31*  191*6,  eighty-six  persons  wore  afforded  physical  rostor- 
31 

atlon.  These  cases  received  medical,  surgioal,  psychiatric,  or  therapeutic 


27 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  op.  cit», 
.3  ^December  31*  191*6),  p.  18. 

29  Ibid.,  p.  13. 
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treatment,  or  were  fitted  with  an  appliance,  such  aa  artificial  eyes,  hear- 
ing aide,  artifioi&l  limbs,  or  eye  glasses. 

The  Eye  Medical  Social  Work  Program  was  authorised  in  19k5  by  the 


lature,  the  Comiasion  has  sponsored  a sight  conservation  and  prevention  of 
blindness  program  by  providing  medical  and  hospital  care  for  children,  and 
those  adults  not  included  under  the  Physical  Restoration  Section  of  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program.  By  making  available  eye  glasses,  sur- 
gical correction  by  operations  for  orossed-eyes,  removal  of  congenital  cata- 
racts, and  plastic  surgery  for  drooping  lids,  this  Program  has  saved  many 
persons  from  a life  of  blindness. 

The  Eye  Medical  Social  Case  Work  Report  for  the  period  from  September  1, 
1914;#  to  August  31#  19li6,  shows  that  193  oases  were  acted  upon#  and  of  this 
number  176  were  closed,  leaving  only  seven  oases  pending.^  Beoause  of  the 
increasing  number  of  requests  for  its  services,  the  Commission  has  re com- 
mended that  a larger  appropriation  be  made  for  the  administration  of  the 
program,  as  the  present  amount  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  need.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  feel  that  ttif  more  persona  are  reached,  more  children  can 
avoid  attending  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  and  fewer  adults  will  be  forced 
to  become  wards  of  the  State  by  receiving  Aid  to  the  Haedy  Blind  through  the 

„ 7i. 

Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Through  the  facilities  of  ’’Lighthouses,”  or  workshops  for  the  blind, 
the  Commission  provides  training  and  work  centers  where  newly  blinded  persons, 
sightless  persons  of  limited  employability,  and  visual  defectives  with  addi- 
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tional  handicaps  may  he  given  suitable  vocational  instruction  and  employ- 
ment in  the  workshop  and,  wherever  possible,  eventual  ou-side  employment. 

In  any  event,  useful  work  is  recognised  as  an  important  faotor  with  reopeot 
to  the  visually  handicapped  because  it  goes  far  beyond  mere  monetary  con- 
sideration . 

There  are  seven  Lighthouses  in  Texas,  located  in  the  following  cities: 

Austin,  Dallas,  SI  Paso,  Port  ?<orth,  Houston,  San  Antonio,  and  Waoo#^  Plans 

are  under  way  for  opening  workshops  in  several  other  cities  throughout  the 

36 

State,*  The  Texas  State  Consul  s si  on  for  the  Blind  provides  a supervisor 
and  home  teaoher  for  each  of  these  shops.  Blind  persons  of  the  immediate 
locality  are  employed  in  the  Lighthouses,  but  the  Commission  my  place  both 
local  residents  and  those  from  outlying  diatriots  in  the  Lighthouses  for  pre- 
vocational  and  vocational  training* 

The  blind  workers  in  those  shops  manufacture  suoh  artloles  as  mops, 
brooms,  rubber  mats,  wire  ooat  hangers,  blackboards  on  stands,  wooden  toys, 
bee  hives,  rugs,  handbags,  place  mats,  pillowcases,  pot  lifters,  aprons, 
baby  sacqua®  and  bootees,  and  stuffed  gingham  animals.  They  also  make  such 
novelties  p.s  plastic  finurines,  lamp  bases  made  from  discarded  bowling  alley 
pins,  beaded  combs,  and  crocheted  house  slippers.  Repair  work,  in  the  few 
of  ohair  caning,  is  also  don®.  Other  than  an  amount  necessary  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  materials  and  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the 

program,  all  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  articles  go  to  the  blind  work- 

37 

ers.  Ho  state  appropriated  funds  are  used  by  these  Lighthouses,  except 
for  the  salaries  paid  to  the  supervisors  and  home  teachers,  and  for  the 
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2Q 

purchase)  of  'tools  and  equipment*"' 

The  Dallas  Lighthouse  was  the  first  such  workshop  to  be  established 
in  Texas*  It  was  founded  in  1931  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Mrs*  Eva 
Cameron,  who  has  been  blind  since  an  accident  in  her  early  twenties*^  Mrs* 
Cameron  came  to  Dallas  in  1926  and,  shortly  after,  volunteered  as  a Braille 
teaoher,  going  to  the  homes  of  various  blind  persons  to  teach  them*  In 
1929,  she  received  a small  allowance  from  the  Dallas  Community  Chest  to 
defray  expenses  of  her  work,  and  in  1931*  a&e  founded  the  Dallas  Lighthouse 
in  a donated  building*  Because  of  the  lack  of  funds  during  the  depression 
years,  the  Lighthouse  was  moved  from  one  donated  building  to  another.  In 
19^0,  the  agency  was  reorganised  with  Its  own  board  of  directors,  and  3a  ter 
it  became  a member  of  the  Community  Chest  agenoy* 

During  December,  I9I4I,  Mr*  and  Mrs*  W*  M*  Lingo  and  family,  Mrs*  Wilson 
Schoellkopf,  Dulany  Lingo,  and  W*  M#  Lingo,  Jr.,  made  a gift  of  $10,000  to 
the  Dallas  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  for  the  erection  of  a new  building*^  At 
this  same  time.  Congressman  Hatton  W,  Summers  donated  a site  for  this  new 
building  in  whioh  the  Lighthouse  is  now  housed,  at  li306  Capitol  Avenue*  ^ 

The  Lighthouse  places  principal  emphasis  upon  the  employment  of  needy 
blind,  who  do  weaving,  mat-making,  chair  caning,  mop-making,  and  sewing  of 
all  types*  However,  many  blind  persons  who  are  unable  to  come  to  the  shop 
for  employment  are  supplied  with  materials  and  instruction  for  doing  work 
at  home* 

For  those  who  do  not  need  work,  toe  re  are  other  avenues  of  interest 
and  improvement*  Braille  and  typing  are  taught  so  that  loss  of  vision  will  not 


Ibid.,  p.  II*. 

??  gxe  Dallas  Morning  Hews,  Dallas,  Texas,  (April  5*  19^7)* 
r,  flhe  Dallas  Morning  ijews,  Dallas,  Texas,  (December  30*  19Ul)* 
Idem* 
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prevent  reading  and  writing#  Talking-book  machines,  numbering  sixty-#ive, 
are  on  loan  to  various  blind  persons  as  an  added  means  of  reading  for  enter- 
tainment and  improvement#  the  Braille  and  typing,  like  the  craft  work,  are 
often  taught  to  the  blind  in  their  homes  through  the  services  of  the  home 
teacher*  Mrs#  Cameron  has  trained  seven  home  teachers  who  are  now  working 

Us 

with  the  blind  in  other  Lighthouses  in  the  State# 

Mrs#  Cameron  says,  “The  entire  idea  of  the  Lighthouse  is  to  provide 
blind  persons— either  those  who  lose  sight  or  those  who  are  born  blind-- 
with  the  aids  that  will  make  them  fit  Into  normal  living  every  day  of  the 
yoar."^ 

During  the  war  year  of  1914*,  workers*  wages  at  the  Dallas  Lighthouse 
amounted  to  nearly  l&OOjOOO#^4  Ties©  wages,  paid  from  the  sale  of  articles 
manufactured,  have  made  financially  independent  about  50  per  cent  of  the 

U5 

blind  persons  employed  at  the  workshop# 

The  McLennan  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  under  the  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Waco  Community  Chest  and  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
operates  a workshop  for  the  visually  handicapped  at  301  Washington  Avenue 
in  Waoo,  Texas#  It  serves  about  150  persons,  of  whom  fifty-five  are  colored# 
Organisational  work  toward  the  establishment  of  the  McLennan  County  Associa- 
tion for  the  Blind  was  begun  in  May,  19^3 The  first  Community  Chest  allow- 
ance was  received  on  January  1,  19Uk»  making  possible  th©  opening  of  the  work- 
shop on  April  22,  1914*#^  Prior  to  the  Association’s  establishment  of  the 

),p 

i » Hie  Dallas  Morning  Mews,  Dallas,  Texas,  (June  17,  19 1*5)* 

ffj ' IKe  Dallas  Homing  lews,  Dallas,  Texas,  (October  18,  19lj6)# 

, „ ~%ho  Dallas  Morning  ¥ews,  Dallas,  Texas,  (April  5,  19a7) * 

yj  fee  'Balias  Turning  Tfcws,  Dallas,  Texas,  (June  17,  19^5)  • 

&'ry Si^Korl'UJ^,  Pe r sonal  Letter,  (May  17,  19148)# 

4'  Idem# 
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workshop,  the  blind  in  this  area  received  some  assistance  from  the  Waoo 
Lions  Club* 

Ihe  McLennan  County  Association  for  the  Blind  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mrs,  Sammie  K,  Bankln,  who  scarves  as  executive  director  and  home  teacher,^ 
Mrs*  Hankin  lost  her  sight  at  the  age  of  thirteen!  but,  despite  this  handicap, 
she  entered  the  University  of  Texas  on  a scholarship  and  received  an  A*  B* 
degree  from  there  in  August,  1932*  In  September,  1934#  she  accepted  a posi- 
tion as  home  teacher  with  the  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  She  began  a 
survey  of  facilities  for  the  blind  in  McLennan  County  in  September,  1943#  and, 
as  a result,  has  been  made  executive  director  of  the  County  Association,  She 
has  also  organised  similar  work  for  the  blind  in  Travis  County, 

The  Association's  operating  expenses  a re  paid  by  funds  from  the  Waoo 
Community  Chest,  The  salaries  of  the  two  workers,  the  executive  director, 
who  also  acts  as  home  teacher,  and  the  supervisor  are  paid  by  the  State  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind,  Some  donations  are  received  from  individuals  and 
civic  organisations, 

Ihe  functions  of  the  McLennan  County  Association  for  the  Blind  are 

classified  as* 

1,  Training  blind  persons  in  the  operation  of  power 
machinery,  so  that  they  may  enter  industry  on  an  equal 
footing  with  sighted  workers, 

2,  Providing  a sheltered,  non-c ompe ti ti ve  working  place  for 
blind  persons  who  will  never  be  able  to  compete  in 
industry, 

3,  Selling  products  of  both  trainees  and  permanent  workers. 

An  hourly  wage  being  paid  to  workers  on  the  theory  that 
this  is  more  encouraging  than  piece-work  payment, 

4,  Training  blind  persons  outside  the  county  who  have  no 
such  facilities  available  in  their  own  counties,  Ihe 

“46 


Idem, 
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expenses  of  these  trainees  la  paid  by  the  State* 

5*  Providing  home  training  for  those  who  need  it,  especially 
the  colored,  the  aged,  and  -the  sick*  Braille,  typing, 
and  handicrafts  are  taught,  and  social  case  work  is  also 
•taken  oare  of  by  the  home  teacher* 

6*  deferring  blind  persons  to  other  state  offices  which 
provide  them  with  medical  examinations,  operations, 
special  education,  and  other  services  which  the  asso- 
ciation does  not  offer* 


Offering  a great  many  personal  and  unclassified  services, 
which  may  best  be  grouped  under  the  title  toounseling**  ^ 


these  aims  have  been  met  by  a progressive  program  of  shopwork,  training,  and 


placement* 

Eie  first  woodwork  shop  was  opened  at  the  McLennan  County  Associations 
workshop  in  Waco,  and  its  first  project  was  the  making  of  rooking  horses*-*® 


The  workers  now  manufacture  many  kinds  of  furniture,  including*  bookcases, 

*51 

beds,  tables,  chests,  cabinets,  doll  houses,  and  other  toys*  Ihey  also 

cans  chairs,  make  wire  coat  hangers,  blackboards  mounted  on  stands,  lamp 

bases,  bee  hives,  and  plastic  figurine®, 

Unlike  most  workshops  for  the  Mind  and  the  partially  sighted,  the 

¥,aco  shop  has  installed  power-driven  equipment,**2  which  includes  modem 

saws,  a drill  press,  an  electrical  sander,  and  other  tools. 

The  Houston  lighthouse  for  the  Mind  was  first  organized  in  1935, 

* 55 

through  fee  sponsorship  of  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Houston*  In  the  beginning, 
a shop  was  set  up  for  whit©  workers  in  the  old  City  Hall*  During  the  spring 
and  surma© r of  1947,  the  Lions  Clubs  remodeled  a church  building  at  1658 


cn 

**°  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  blind,  op*  cit*,  (December  .31, 

„ 1946),  p.  18.  ” 

2*  Mary  Brinkerhoff,  Persona!  Letter,  (May  17,  19*48)  * 

55  Id«a. 

TJTTf*  Clark,  Executive  Director  of  Harris  County  Association  for 
the  Hind,  Houston,  Texas,  Personal  Letter,  (May  12,  1948), 
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Westheimer  Hoad,  (in  Houston),  for  the  purpose  of  providing  new  and  larger 
quarters  for  the  workshop. 

On  November  lii,  1939#  the  Lighthouse  Workshop  for  the  Blind  was  char- 
tered as  the  Harris  County  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  Association  was 
organised  for  the  purpose  of  "maintaining  a complete  register  of  the  blind 
and  near  blind,  and  the  promotion  of  their  welfare  through  education,  train- 
ing, employment,  social  adjustments,  and  recreation— and  the  prevention  of 
unnecessary  blindness*"^  The  management  is  vested  in  a Board  of  Directors 
(the  number  not  to  exceed  twenty-one  members),  a president,  a vice-president, 
a treasurer,  and  a secretary. 

The  Houston  Community  Chest  contributes  toward  the  support  of  the 

Harris  County  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  Association,  as  a "Bed  Feather" 

ek 

agency,  makes  monthly  financial  and  service  reports  to  the  Community  Chest. ^ 

The  Association  operates  two  workshops}  the  one  for  white  workers, 
located  at  1658  Weathelaer  Hoad,  and  one  for  colored  workers  at  1019  Dowling 
Street.  These  two  shops  serve  the  750  blind  persons  who  are  registered  in 
Harris  County.^ 

The  workshop  located  on  Westheimer  icoad  manufactures  mops  and  mophe&ds, 
which  are  sold  chiefly  to  wholesale  dealers  $ pillowcases  by  contract  for  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  Navyj  pillow  ticks  under  sub-contract  from  manu- 
facturers; and  loom-woven  rugs  and  mats.  Packaging  of  various  paper  articles 
suoh  as  cups,  napkins,  towels,  and  bags  is  done  for  wholesale  distributors. 

In  addition,  the  shop  also  operate©  a large  chair  re-oaning  department.  Home 
bound  workers  make  hot  dish  mats  and  potholders,  aprons,  laundry  bags,  iron- 
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ing  board  oovers,  end  luncheon  sets.  At  present,  there  are  fifteen  blind 

57 

workers  employed  in  the  shop,  and  five  home-bound  workers. 

The  principal  industries  of  tho  Negro  Division,  located  at  1019  Dowling 

Street,  ares  ohair  caning,  weaving, of  ruga  and  place  mats,  making  of  purses, 

belts,  crocheted  bags  and  sewing  of  aprons  and  luncheon  sets.  Ho  colored 

workers  are  being  served  at  home,  as  all  come  to  the  shop  for  instruction* 

58 

There  are  fourteen  regular  workers  and  eighteen  in  training. 

In  connection  with  the  two  workshops  the  Association  operates  an  emer- 
genoy  loan  fund  for  its  white  and  colored  workers  and  trainees*  Loans  to 
trainees  are  made  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  later  repaid  by  the  State. 

Loans  to  workers  are  repaid  by  them  on  easy  monthly  payments*  All  loans  are 
without  payment  of  interest* 

The  Harris  County  Association  for  the  Blind  also  sponsors  social  clubs 

60 

for  the  visually  handioapped.  The  blind  white  persons  have  organized  the 
n20/200  Club,"  which  meets  monthly  for  recreation  and  social  life.  The 
colored  blind  have  a similar  club,  under  the  name  of  tho  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  Blind* 

The  first  organized  attempt  at  opening  a workshop  for  the  blind  in 
Fort  Worth  was  begun  in  1930#  when  tho  Junior  League  sponsored  a broom  shop 
for  blind  workers,^*  Because  of  financial  difficulties  and  the  limited 
number  of  persons  aided,  this  project  proved  unsuccessful.  In  May,  193^#  & 
group  of  Fort  Worth  citizens  appointed  a board  of  directors  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  work  for  the  blind  in  Tarrant  County*  The  following  November, 


57 

58 

59 

60 
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Idem* 

Tdem. 

idem# 

YcTdm. 

Willie  Fay  Hill  Lewis,  Personal  Interview,  (June  li;,  19i$). 
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money  was  allotted  by  the  Community  Chest  for  the  establishment  of  a work- 
shop* In  March,  1935*  quarters  were  secured  and  a workshop  opened  at  1710 

62 

Washington  Street,  in  Fort  Worth*  The  shop  remained  at  this  location 
until  the  spring  of  1930#  when  it  was  moved  to  its  present  location  at  2428 
South  Lake  Street,  Fort  Tforth* 

After  the  appointment  of  the  original  Board  of  Directors  in  May,  193 U* 
the  State  Coismission  for  the  Blind  sent  Miss  Willi©  Fay  Hill,  (later  Mrs*  W* 
C*  Lewis),  as  home  teaoher  and  executive  director,  to  organise  the  program 
of  the  Fort  Worth  - Tarrant  County  Association  for  the  Blind.  *'  For  nine 
months  Miss  Hill  served  the  blind  of  Fort  Worth  and  vicinity  through  home 
teaching  services*  When  quarters  were  secured  for  the  workshop,  in  March, 
1935*  Miss  Hill,  as  executive  director,  helped  initiate  the  new  program* 
Prior  to  her  work  with  the  blind  in  Tarrant  Bounty,  Miss  Hill  had  received 
training  as  a home  teaoher  under  Miss  Eva  Cameron  in  the  Dallas  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind* 

The  Fort  Worth  Lighthouse  workers  do  weaving,  chair  caning,  mop  making, 

orooheting,  and  sewing*  A woodwork  shop  is  also  operated  in  connection  with 

idle  Lighthouses  and  such  articles  as  ice  picks,  egg  beaters,  soap  trays,  and 

6L 

potato  mashers  are  manufactured*^ 

The  Austin  Lighthouse  has  recently  purchased  a ninety-inch  loom  which 
is  to  be  operated  by  two  people  and  on  which  are  to  be  made  bedspreads  and 
draperies*^ 

These  seven  Lighthouses  or  workshops  for  the  blind,  furnish  training 
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Idem* 

TSSra. 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  op*  oit., 
19W,  p.  19.  — 


Idem* 


(December  31* 
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and  employment  for  many  of  the  adult  blind  throughout  the  State,  Through 
the  services  of  the  home  teachers,  many  newly  blind  adults  receive  re-edu- 
oation  and  adjustment  to  their  handicap.  By  visiting  the  blind  in  their 
homes,  the  home  teaoher  instructs  them  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille, 
typewriting,  and  handicrafts.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  teaching  of  handicrafts, 
she  also  distributes  material  to  the  students  and  assist*  them  in  the  market- 
ing of  the  finished  products,^1  The  home  teaoher  may,  also,  through  her  home 

visits,  discover  the  need  for  and  make  provision  for  eye  examinations  and 

6? 

treatments,  and  make  referrals  to  various  assisting  organisations. 

The  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  acts  as  a lending  agency  for  the 

Library  of  Congress,  by  distributing  Talking  Book  Machines  to  the  blind  in 

the  State,  The  number  of  machines  allocated  to  Texas  is  727*  which  is  not  a 

68 

sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  Increasing  demand.  In  addition  to  these 
machines  allocated  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  American  foundation  for 
the  Blind  has  assigned  machines  to  twenty  flo rid  War  II  veterans,^ 

These  Talking  Book  Machines  are  manufactured  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  for  the  federal  Government,  The  Library  of  Gongress  acts  as 
the  lending  agency  to  the  various  states,  which  in  turn  loan  them  to  any 
blind  person  requesting  one,  This  reading  machine,  which  is  similar  to  a 
phonograph,  plays  records  upon  which  are  recorded  the  Bible,  ourrent  events, 
fiction,  biography  and  other  worth-while  reading  mete rials#  The  only  oost 
to  the  individual  ia  the  transportation  of  the  machine  from  Austin  to  him, 

^ Ibid,,  p,  20. 

' ciaieb  P.  Patterson,  Sam  B,  McAlister,  George  C,  Hester,  op.  cit», 

68  P« 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  op.  oit.,  (December  Jl, 
a-.  19^6),  p.  2i*. 

^ Idem. 
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Upon  his  request,  the  State  library  mails  new  records  to  him  without  oharge 

under  the  free  franking  law  which  was  passed  by  tho  Federal  Government  on 
70 

Hay  9,  1934*  Braille  books  have  had  free  franking  privileges  since  April 
£7.  190J*.71 

The  entire  program  of  tho  Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
directed  toward  conserving  one  of  the  greatest  human  assets,  the  working 
usefulness  of  persons*  In  order  that  the  blind  may  engage  in  gainful  employ- 
ment and  better  their  living  conditions,  the  Commission  has  developed  a 
multiphase  program  which  includes  occupational  rehabilitation,  physical 
restoration,  vocational  training  and  placement  on  a job  at  which  on©  may  enjoy 
equal  status  with  his  sighted  fellow  workers.  Additional  aervioe  is  given  in 
the  form  of  guidance  and  counseling  as  a means  of  helping  the  blind  person 
make  needed  social  and  ©motional  adjustments  to  the  surrounding” see in g- 
world.” 

Statistics  give  mute  evidenoe  that  the  goal  of  the  Commission  is 

being  realised  s for  during  the  period  from  September  1,  191*5,  to  Deo  ember  31# 

19146,  some  200  visually  handicapped  persons  wore  placed  in  seventy-eight 

7 o 

occupations  through  the  vocational  training  program* ' The  average  -total 

73 

cost  to  the  State  of  training  one  of  these  individual®  was  $700*  This  is 
a small  figure  compared  with  the  amount  of  welfare  payments  each  individual 
might  have  received  during  the  reminder  of  his  life,  had  he  not  been  trained 
and  restored  to  a state  of  independent  earning  power* 


70 

"Laws  Relating  to  the  Physically  Handi capped,”  House  Dooument  753 

71  Geventy-Sinth  Congress,  Second  Session,  (19146). 

Vernon  Liles,  op.  oit.,  p.  lit* 
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